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how social behavior springs from these native ten-
dencies and their compounds. He makes a good deal
here of the parental instinct and of the instinct of pug-
nacity, but stresses especially the instincts of self-asser-
tion and submission, from which, indeed, he attempts to
trace almost the whole development of moral conduct.
In his first and wholly untutored condition, the indi-
vidual simply obeys his instincts. The first modification
of this instinctive behavior arises from the pleasant or
painful results of instinctive action; but behavior so
modified has as yet no social character. This begins to
appear from the effects of reward and punishment ad-
ministered by other persons, leading the individual to
modify his conduct so as to get the one and avoid the
other. A higher stage of social behavior is reached when
the individual is sensitive to the praise or blame of other
people. To be appreciative of praise or blame implies a
submissive attitude in the individual. It is the praise
and blame of his superiors, or of the social group, that
influences him. Meanwhile, his self-assertive tendency
is by no means dormant, but, as he grows up, he shakes
off the domination of those who were at first his
superiors, and finds new superiors in the wider world.
Nearly always, the social group retains its ascendency
over him, though some individuals, of strong self-asser-
tive (self-respecting) tendencies, after experience of the
divergent codes of conduct prevalent in different groups,
develop codes of their own, and act according to them
even in opposition to the praise or blame of their social
environment. This self-governed conduct, according
to McDougall, is the highest and only true type of
morality.